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AfRiCAy,  (The)  slave  trade,  continued  duty  of  Great  Britain  to  reduce 
this  horrid  trade,  180-181 — a  positive  diminution  of  this  trade  has 
been  efifecUd,  182 — number  of  the  slaves  introduced  into  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  colonies,  183,  184 — value  of  the  slaves  contrasted  with 
the  value  of  the  exports  of  some  of  their  colonies,  184,  185 — how 
shall  it  be  extinguished?  185,  186 — opportunity  lost  in  1814  to  have 
the  concurrence  of  the  different  powers  for  its  suppression,  186 — ne¬ 
cessity  there  is  for  having  it  declared  piracy,  187,  188 — the  consent 
of  France  and  America  necessary  to  have  such  a  declaration  made, 
188,  189 — plan  adopted  by  the  British  government  to  extend  its  com¬ 
mercial  intercourse  in  Africa  as  one  of  the  means  to  stop  the  traffic  in 
slaves,  189-192 — another  proposal  is  to  supply  free  labourers  to  the 
British  colonies  from  North  America  &c.,  192 — repeal  of  the  protect¬ 
ing  doty  on  East  India  sugar  another  measure,  193. 

Africa,  Civilization  of— benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  measures  of  go¬ 
vernment,  456-457  ;  476  and  477 — influence  of  the  slave  trade,  458- — 
of  European  settlements,  458-459 — of  the  palm-oil  trade,  460 — of  the 
Arab  and  Moorish  trade  with  Northern  Africa,  460-461 — of  opening 
up  markets  for  the  produce  of  the  country  in  exchange  for  our  com¬ 
modities,  461,  462 — difiicnlties  which  may  occur,  462,  463 — inland 
towns,  their  trade  and  population,  463 — Eboe,  463-464 — Fundah, 
465 — Toto,  465 — Kattam  Karaji,  465 — Kakunda,  465 — Egga, 
465, 466 — Rabbah,  466 — the  island  of  Zagozhie,  467,  \&%—Katunga , 
468 — Rabbah,  admirably  adapted  for  establishing  a  market  for  Euro¬ 
pean  goods,  469 — Coolfu,  469-473 — mercantile  habits  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Kano,  473-475 — Kouka,  the  capital  of  Bomou,  475 — Socca- 
too,  475. 

Agricultural  class,  influence  of,  in  politics,  much  less  than  that  of  the 
commercial  class,  45,  46 — alterations  necessary  to  give  them  their 
due  weight,  46. 

America,  democracy  in,  1-7 — impulse  given  to  the  active  faculties  of 
Americans  by  her  form  of  government,  17-19 — inferiority  of  her  public 
men  in  capacity,  19-21 — tyranny  of  the  majority  in,  23,  24 — want  of 
independence  of  thought  in,  24,  2.5.  See  Democracy. 

Ancient  Spanish  Ballads,  translated  by  Lockhart,  385.  See  Spanish. 

Auricular  cotfession,  writings  of  the  Romish  church  on,  214-217. 

B 

Baxter  characterized  for  vigorous  intellect,  and  for  having  the  best  kind 
of  pulpit  eloquence,  84. 

•  Biblical  criticism.  Dr  S.  Davidson’s  lectures  on,  132,  133 — the  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  New  much  more  advanced  than  that  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment — distinction  between,  133— the  evidence  of  the  number  and 
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goodness  of  MSS.  not  to  be  alone  depended  on  for  the  genuine  read* 
ing  of  a  disputed  passage,  134 — theological  and  grammatical  exigen¬ 
cies;  theological,  139,  140 — grammatical  most  useful  in  removing, 
as  well  as  in  detecting  corruptions,  140,  141 — the  strongest  exigency 
is  that  which  arises  from  a  comparison  of  passages  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  141 — Kennicott’s  valuable  dissertation,  142 — resource  had  to 
the  ancient  versions  to  purify  the  text,  142-143 — the  Septuagiiit  the 
most  satisfactory  of  all  the  primary  versions,  143-145 — difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint,  143-147 — Dr  Davidson's  lec¬ 
tures  on  the  New  Testament  more  satisfactory  than  those  on  the  Old, 
147,  148 — present  state  of  opinion  among  the  learned  regfarding  the 
classification  of  Greek  MSS.  in  the  Alexandrian  text,  149-153 — this 
classification  is,  however,  of  little  importance,  except  as  it  conducts 
to  a  critical  system,  133 — the  ConstantinopolitaA  text,  the  Brescian 
MS.,  153-138 — Griesbach's  New  Testament,  158 — Scholz’s  edition 
of  the  same,  158. 

Buxton,  Sir  Thomas,  on  the  Foreign  African  slave  trade,  179-193.  See 
Africa. 

Britain,  Great,  condition  of  her  classes  considered  in  regard  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  democracy,  8-13 ;  39-47.  See  Democracy. 

British  Pulpit,  lack  of  eminent  eloquence  in,  66-68 — the  maxims  re¬ 
cognised  in  deliberative  and  forensic  eloquence  grievously  violated  in 
the  pulpit ;  wliat  pulpit  eloquence  should  be,  68-71 — topics  calculated 
to  inspire  the  interest  of  a  common  audience  not  attended  to;  and 
metaphysical  subtilties  too  much  declaimed  on,  71,  72 — technicalities 
of  science  and  philosophy  used  instead  of  simple  and  racy  English,  72, 
73 — extract  from  Dr  Campbell's  lectures  on  pulpit  eloquence,  73,  74 
— use  made  of  expressions  by  those  who  are  addicted  to  Biblical  cri¬ 
ticism,  74 — practical  nature  of  the  Scriptures,  75-77,  78 — in  preach¬ 
ing,  the  argumentation  is  often  too  subtle,  and  there  is  a  strain  after  a 
logical  form,  75-76— homilies,  or  exposition  of  passages,  most  effective 
when  well  treated,  76-77 — Whitefield's  sermons,  77 — properties  of 
style  which  peculiarly  belong  to  the  most  effective  eloquence,  78-82 
— Style  and  matter  of  Latimer,  82 — of  South,  with  extracts,  82-84 — 
of  Jeremy  Taylor,  85 — of  A.  William  Hare,  83-86 — difficulties  which 
beset  the  preacher  in  regard  to  style  and  matter,  86-88 — abuses  of 
learning  in  our  older  divines,  88 — and  the  complicated  divisions  and 
subdivisions  into  which  they  shaped  their  discourses,  88 — examples, 

89 — passage  from  Wolfe's  Remains,  90 — from  Locke’s  Sermons,  91 _ 

from  Hare’s  Sermons,  91 — little  time  given  to  the  preparation  of 
public  discourses  is  one  great  cause  of  the  failure  of  preachers  and  the 
neglect  of  the  hearers,  89-92 — this  further  elucidated  in  what  are 
called  extemporaneous  discourses,  92-95 — and  the  ^eat  cause  is  that 
they  are  not  sufficiently  instructed  in  the  principles  of  pulpit  eloquence, 
93-98. 

C 

Campbell,  Dr,  extract  from  his  lectures  on  Pulpit  Eloquence,  73-74. 

Caraffa,  Gian  Pietro,  (Pope  Paul  the  4tb,)  zeal  and  devotion  for  the 
Church  of  Rome,  239-240. 

Classics — importance  of  the  study  of,  42. 
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Co^e— effects  of  protective  duties  on  its  cultivation,  and  on  diminish¬ 
ing  the  revenue.  See  Colonies  and  Import  Duties — progress  of  the 
habit  of  cofiee-drinking,  437,  438. 

Collier,  Jeremy,  sketch  of  his  life,  517-519 — character  of,  519-520 — his 
‘  Short  View  of  the  profanencss  and  immorality  of  the  English  Stage,’ 
520-522 — controversy  with  Congreve,  522-524. 

Colonies — remarks  on  the  principles  on  which  the  trade  of  our  colonies 
should  be  regulated,  342 — British  India  not  sufficiently  looked  upon  as 
partof  the  British  possessions,  340-343 — I'n’msof.upon  our  justice — re¬ 
lation  of,  to  Britain,  343 — annual  revenue  drawn  from,  by  the  East  India 
Company,  343,  344 — difference  between  the  West  and  the  East  Indies, 

.  345 — the  advocates  of  the  West  Indies  demand  partial  favour,  346 — 
effects  of  iluty  on  the  growth  and  produce  of  the  sugar  cane  in  the 
East  Indies  346-355 — sound  principles  laid  down  by  the  House  of 
Lords  regarding  the  conduct  of  the  legislature  towards  the  colonies, 
355-357 — the  cotton  manufactures  of  British  India,  357-362 — its  silk 
trade,  and  the  duties  by  which  it  is  effected,  362-366 — state  of  the 
West  India  colonies — beneficial  effect  of  free  labour  in,  366,  367 — 
deficiency  of  labour  in  Jamaica,  owing  to  the  conduct  of  the  planters, 
367-369 — courses  open  to  them,  369,  370 — have  attempted  to  com¬ 
pel  labour  when  labourers  are  sufficient,  370-374 — the  labouring 
population  of,  rapidly  improving,  374,  375 — duty  on  British  India 
tobacco  another  of  those  unjust  distinctions,  376 — duties  on  spices, 
drugs,  &c.,  376 — resources  of  India,  377,  378 — British  capital  must 
be  attracted  to  its  fields  of  production,  378 — our  profound  ignorance 
of  its  resources  and  law  of  property,  379,  380 — necessity  of  improv¬ 
ing  the  institutions  of  the  Anglo-Indian  government,  380 — more  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  working  of  the  land  revenue,  381,  382 — as  also 
having  a  detailed  survey  of  the  provinces,  382,  383.  Sec  Import  Du¬ 
ties. 

Colours,  Goethe’s  theory  of,  99 — Contents  of  the  book,  100 — objects 
Goethe  had  in  view  as  stated  in  preface  of  M.  Eastlakc’s  Translation, 
100-104 — analysis  of  that  part  relating  to  physiological  and  patholo¬ 
gical  colours,  104-106— the  relation  of  colour  to  shadow,  106-110 — 
theory  of  accidental  or  harmonic  colours,  110-1 16 — of  physical  colours, 
or  those  produced  by  media  which  have  no  colours  themselves,  1 16- 
121 — Goethe’s  views  not  of  the  least  value  to  tho  artist,  121-127 — on 
the  diffraction  or  inflection  of  light,  127-130 — of  chemical  colours, 
130-131 — why  did  Goethe  undertake  such  a  task?  131. 

Comic  Dramatists  of  the  Restoration,  490-528.  See  Wycherley  and 
Congreve. 

Commercial  Class — progressive  influence  of,  in  liberal  governments, 
39-47, 

Conareve,  William,  dramatic  works  of,  514,  515,  517 — success  which 
attended  them,  514,  517 — controversy  with  Jeremy  Collier,  517-524 

_ station  he  held  in  society,  524,  526 — Pope’s  Iliad  dedicated  to  him, 

526 _ his  attachment  to  Mrs  Bracegirdle,  526-527 — eccentric  friend¬ 

ship  with  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  527 — burial  of,  527-528 — 
Wycherley  and  he  contrasted,  528. 

Customs’  Duties,  reports  of  the  House  of  Commons  on,  418.  See  Im- 
j)ort  Duties. 
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D 

Davicbon,  Dr  Samuel,  lectures  on  biblical  criticism,  132*  133 — his 
lectures  on  the  new  more  valuable  than  those  on  the  old  Testament, 
147-148.  See  Biblical  Criticism. 

Democracy,  A.  de  Tocqueville  on,  1 — reception  of  his  book  in 
England,  2 — importance  of  his  speculations  on  the  subject,  3 — compre¬ 
hensiveness  of  his  views,  4 — arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  democracy 
in  the  modern  world  is  inevitable,  4-5 — democracy,  i.  e.  equality  of 
condition,  may  exist  under  an  absolute  monarchy,  as  well  as  under  a 
popular  government,  5-6 — historical  retrospect  of  the  progress  of 
France  towards  that  condition,  6-8 — same  results  also  applicable  to 
Great  Britain,  8-9 — condition  of  Great  Britain — progress  to  equality 
in  it  not  so  much  by  pulling  down  a  higher  condition  to  a  lower,  as  by 
the  lower  condition  striving  to  attain  a  higher  altitude,  10 — state  of 
the  territorial  aristocracy — their  wealth  and  poverty,  10-11 — their 
intelligence  compared  with  the  classes  under  them,  11-12 — the  power 
of  combination  exemplifies  the  progress  of  democracy,  12 — in  each 
class  there  is*  a  middle  class,  which  raises  itself  and  thus  becomes  a 
part  of  the  ruling  body,  12-13 — Universal  suffrage  in  America  arises 
from  her  people  being  all  middle  class,  14 — Condition  of  France,  in 
which  every  thing  has  been  done  Jbr  the  people,  and  nothing  by  the 
people — evil  effect  of  such  a  government,  14-15 — American  freedom 
secured  by  the  political  institutions  she  possesses,  16 — the  security  of 
that  country  in  which  the  people  have  an  interest  in  local  self- 
government,  will  more  likely  continue  than  where  they  have  not  that 
power;  and  at  the  same  time  be  correctives  to  the  inconvenieuces  of 
democracy,  should  that  form  of  government  take  place,  16-17 — Ame¬ 
rica,  effect  of  democracy  in  rousing  the  active  faculties  of  her  people, 
17-18 — democratic  legislation  tends  always  in  the  direction  of  the 
interest  of  the  greater  number,  18-20 — general  want  of  merit  in  the 
members  of  the  American  government,  20-21 — yet  this  deficiency  of 
talent  does  not  militate  against  the  principles  of  democracy,  21-22 — 
despotism  of  the  majority  in  civil  life  considered,  22-24 — that  despo¬ 
tism,  as  in  America,  is  more  apt  to  restrain  freedom  than  lead  to  inde¬ 
pendence  of  thought,  24-26 — beneficial  influence  of  democracy  upon 
the  cultivation  of  science,  26-27 — as  also  upon  the  progress  of  huma¬ 
nity  and  philanthropy,  27-28 — the  tendencies  of  democracy  apparently 
tend  to  a  concentration  of  private  interest,  28-29 — therefore,  the 
greater  necessity  for  free  institutions  and  frequent  interventions  of  the 
citizens,  in  the  management  of  them,  29-31 — tone  of  moral  sentiment 
likely  to  arise  from  the  working  of  a  democracy,  31-32 — tendency  of 
such  a  government  to  give  a  strong  impulse  to  the  taste  for  physical 
wellbeing,  32-33 — restlessness  of  the  Americans  arises  from  this  cause, 
34 — no  one,  however,  is  ambitions  on  a  large  scale,  34— dangers  to 
which  mankind  are  liable  as  they  advance  towards  equality  of  condi¬ 
tion,  34-35 — the  correctives  to  such  a  state  are  education,  liberty,  and 
the  extension  and  dissemination  of  political  rights,  35-37 — difficulty  in 
comprehending  distinctly  the  consequences  of  democracy,  37-38 — M. 
de  Tocqueville  lias  confounded  the  efiects  of  democracy  with  those  of 
civilization,  88— tendencies  of  commercial  civilization  in  America  and 
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Great  Britain,  38-41 — growing  insigni6cance  of  indiriduals  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  growth  of  the  mass,  *41-43 — Analysis  of  the  tenden¬ 
cies  of  the  present  condition  of  the  various  classes  towards  preponde¬ 
rance  of  power — the  commercial  class,  43-45 — the  agricultural,  45-46 
ascendency  of  the  commercial  class  is  inevitable,  47. 

E 

Easllakes,  C.  L.,  Translation  of  Goethe’s  History  of  Colours,  99.  See 
Colours, 

Eloquence,  peculiarities  which  belong  to  the  most  effective  style  of,  78- 
80.  See  British  Pulpit. 

England,  policy  of,  towards  the  Turkish  empire.  See  Turkish  Empire. 

Enthusiasm,  powerful  use  made  of,  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  247-250. 

Equality  of  condition  not  necessarily  tending  to  equal  freedom  more 
than  to  equal  servitude,  5-6. 

F 

Foreign  Slave  Trade,  See  Africa. 

France,  retrospect  of  the  progress  of  that  country  towards  a  greater  equa¬ 
lity  of  condition,  6-8. 

France  and  the  East,  529 — her  policy  towards  Mehemet  Ali,  532.  See 
Turkish  Empire. 

G 

Goethe  on  the  Theory  of  Colours,  99-130.  See  Colours. 

Grotius,  estimate  of,  in  a  literary  and  religious  view,  205-206. 

H 

Hall,  Bobert,  his  style  characterized  as  being  that  of  disquisition,  81. 

Hallam's,  Henry,  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe,  194 — chro¬ 
nological  arrangement  pursued,  194,  193 — advantages  attending  this 
arrangement,  195,  196 — incompleteness  and  disproportion  of  his  intro¬ 
duction,  196-198 — fails  to  theorize  and  speculate  to  the  extent  his 
subjects  demand,  198 — progress  of  political  science  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  199-200— tendency  of  his  mind  to  take  a  negative  stand 
against  many  of  the  received  general  opinions — progress  of  society, 
200-204 — displays  a  want  of  sympathy  with  enthusiasm  and  daring 
— estimate  of  Luther,  204,  205 — of  Erasmus,  205 — of  Grotius,  205, 
206 — shows  a  degree  of  apparent  tenderness  towards  Romanist  falla¬ 
cies,  207 — quoted  regarding  the  Council  of  Trent,  207,  208 — his  esti¬ 
mate  erroneous,  208,  209 — his  acquaintance  witli  Roman  Catholic 
theology  extensive,  209 — his  appreciation  of  Pascal,  209,  211 — re¬ 
marks  on,  211-212^ — his  analysis  of  philosophical  literature,  212,  213 
— has  not  done  justice  to  Machiavel,  213,  214 — quoted  on  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  the  casuists — power  of  auricular  confession,  214-217 — style 
of  criticism  in  the  department  of  belles'lettres,  217, 218 — quoted,  218, 
219 — his  review  of  French  poetry  —  contrasts  Shakspeare  and  Ra¬ 
cine,  2 19,  220 — of  Italian  poetry — its  harmony,  220,  221 — want  of 
harmony  in  the  better  class  of  its  poets,  221,  222 — analysis  of 
Pulci’s  poetry,  222-223 — character  of  Mr  Hallam’s  work,  225,  226. 
Hare,  Augustus  William,  Sermons  to  a  Country  Congregation  by,  66 — 
highly  praised  for  his  talents  as  well  as  for  his  style  of  pulpit  eloquence 
85,  86 — passage  from  one  of  his  sermons,  91.  See  British  Pulpit. 
Hunt's,  Leigh,  edition  of  the  dramatic  works  of  Wycherley,  &c.,  492— 
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abilities  he  possesses  for  tlie  performance  of  the  editorship,  49  2 — de¬ 
fence  he  makes  for  the  immorality  of  the  writings,  492,  493. 

I 

Import  Duties,  necessity  for  a  change  in  our  system  of,  418  and  455 
— origin  and  objects  of  the  protective  policy,  419 — erroneous  po¬ 
licy  of,  419,  422 — the  flourishing  condition  of  Saxony  and  Switz¬ 
erland,  422,  423 — witnesses  examined  before  tlie  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons — value  of  tlieir  evidence,  423,  424 — number  of 
articles  entered  in  the  schedule  of  our  custom  duties,  compared  with 
the  few  which  yield  the  revenue,  424-42G — small  number  of  duties 
which  have  keen  imposed  for  tlie  purposes  of  revenue  alone,  426, 
427 — injurious  effect  of,  oji  various  articles,  427,  428 — protective 
duty  on  sugar  and  the  results  which  would  ensue,  were  it  reduced,  429, 
430,  and  433 — on  coffee,  430,  431,  and  434 — on  timber,  431,  and 
435 — on  corn,  431-434 — on  silk,  431,  432 — same  effects  of  protective 
duties  on  the  French  customs  revenue,  432 — lead  also  to  indirect  tax¬ 
ation,  432,  435 — reductions  on  the  rates  of  duties  proposed,  and  the 
great  practicability  of  doing  so,  435-438 — bad  effect  of  the  restrictions 
on  the  colonies,  438-440 — protecting  duties  on  our  manufactures 
considered,  440-443 — reductions  proposed,  444 — opinions  of  mer* 
chants  and  manufacturers  decidedly  against  protective  duties,  445, 446 
— Mr  J.  D.  Hume’s  division  of  manufactures  into  classes,  446-447 — 
in  revising  our  protecting  duties,  negotiations  with  foreign  governments 
should  be  abandoned,  447-448 — revision  of  the  present  corn-laws, 
448-450 — the  protective  system  most  ruinous  to  us  as  a  manufacturing 
nation,  450-452 — present  state  of  our  commercial  relations  with  Brazil 
and  the  United  States,  452-454.  See  also  Colonies. 

India  {JVest,^  working  of  the  labour  system  in.  See  Colonies. 

Indian  Commerce,  wrongs  and  claims  of.  See  Colonies. 

Infidelity,  rise  of,  and  influence  it  had  against  the  Roman  Church,  253-255. 

Italian  poetry,  influence  of,  220-224. 

Italy  and  the  Italians.  Present  state  of  the  scenery  and  manners  most 
wretchedly  described  by  those  who  profess  to  do  so,  159-162 — tourist 
books  greatly  wanted  for  this  country,  163,  164 — Professor  Von  Rau- 
mer's  book,  164-170 — .-Vustrian  Italy,  general  and  provincial  a<lmini- 
stration  of  in  1815 — its  members  and  duties,  171-174 — no  popular  in¬ 
fluence  allowed  to  be  exercised  in  the  government  of  Sardinia,  174 — 
the  Papal  proclamation,  or  motu-proprio  of  1816,  175  —  found  to  be 
too  liberal,  and  another  measure  brought  in  which  gave  less  power,  17.5, 
176 — Sicily,  national  parliament  of,  176-178. 

J 

Jesuits.  Power  and  policy  of  that  body,  240,  241 — fall  of,  255. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  only  conversation  which  passed  between  him  and 
Adam  Smith,  51,  52. 

I. 

Literature  of  Europe,  Hallam  on  the.  Sec  Hallnm. 

Lockhart' s,  J.  G.,  ancient  Spanish  ballads.  See  Spanish. 

M 

Manufactures,  evil  effects  of  protective  duties  on  British,  440-454. 
See  Import  Duties. 
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Meheniet  AH,  liistory  of,  530.  See  Turkish  I£mpiye. 

Melbourne,  Viscount,  on  the  ill-advised  prosecution  of  Queen  Caroline, 
64,  65. 

Moore,  Sir  John  s,  campaign  in  Spain,  296-301. 

ueen,  Mr,  Geography  of  Africa,  a  most  valuable  work,  189,  190. 

N 

Napier's,  Col.,  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,  271 — requisites  he  pos¬ 
sessed  for  the  task,  272,  273-273 — true  position  in  which  Wellington 
and  Moore  are  placed  by  the  publication,  272,  273 — accuracy  with 
which  he  describes  military  operations,  275-277 — the  state  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  utterly  unknown  to  the  lliitish  Ministry  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  war,  278 — Napoleon’s  aggression  in  Spain,  278- 
283 — nature  of  the  Spanish  war,  282-284 — Great  Britain  duped  by 
the  Spanish  authorities,  286 — distrusted  also  by  her  people — their 
apathy  and  arrogance,  286-289 — the  Centre  Junta — its  inefficiency, 
289 — no  assistance  ever  received  from  Spain  during  the  war,  but  rather 
hinderance,  290,291 — condition  of  Portugal,  29 1,292 — character  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  people,  292,  293 — direful  results  arising  from 
the  British  Ministers’  haste  and  ignorance,  294-296 — expedition  of  Sir 
John  Moore,  296-301 — Wellington’s  success  in  Portugal  in  1808  and 
1809,  301,  302 — offensive  operations  renewed  again  in  Spain,  302 
— falsehood  and  treachery  of  the  Spanish  rulers,  303,  304 — Battle  of 
Talavera — cowardly  and  brutal  conduct  of  the  Spaniards,  304-306 — 
gives  an  able  description  of  the  invasion  of  Napoleon — value  of,  to  the 
classical  reader,  306,  307 — celebrateil  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  307-308 
- — summary  of  the  campaigns  up  to  1813,  308-309 — VV’ellington  and 
British  army  thwarted  and  insulted  by  the  Portuguese,  309 — Our  re¬ 
lations  to  Spain  even  less  friendly,  310-.S12 — character  of  Napier’s 
History,  312-314 — guerilla  warfare  considered,  315-317 — gives  »lue 
justice  to  the  merits  of  Napoleon,  317-318 — to  the  English  and  French 
armies,  318-319 — displays  generous  sympathy  for  the  common  suldicr, 
319,  320. 

Napoleon's  aggression  in  Spain,  the  Peninsular  war.  See  Napier. 

Niger,  expedition  to  the.  See  Africa. 

P 

Papacp,  revolutions  of  the,  227.  See  Roman  Catholic. 

Pascal,  analysis  of,  as  a  theologian  and  philosopher,  209-212. 

Peninsular  War,  history  of  the.  See  Napier. 

Pitt,  Wilberforce’s  account  of  the  death  of,  58. 

Political  Science,  progress  of,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  199-200. 

Popular  institutions  and  local  self-government  absolutely  necessary  fur 
the  preservation  of  any  nation,  16, 17. 

Portuguese,  conduct  of  that  nation  during  the  Peninsular  War.  See 
Napier. 

Protective  Sgstem  of  Duties  most  erroneous,  418-423.  See  Import 
Duties. 

Protestantism,  Rise  of.  See  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Public  Roads  of  England,  their  financial  state,  478 — mode  of  manage¬ 
ment,  478 — number  of  trusts  and  debts,  479 — causes  of  the  embarrass¬ 
ment,  479,  480 — effects  of  railways,  480-483 — of  steam-buatS| 
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483,  484 — inequality  of  taxation,  484,  483 — mail-coaches  free  from 
taxes,  485 — consolidation  of  trusts  a  great  remedy  fur  reducing  debts 
and  keeping  up  the  roads,  486-488 — commissioners  recommend  that 
Government  should  advance  money  to  pay  off  part  of  the  debts,  on 
the  security  of  the  roads,  488,  489. 

Pulci,  analysis  of  his  poetry,  222-224. 

Pulpit  Eloquence  not  sufficiently  cultivated,  and  the  principles  on 
which  it  depends  are  not  well  understood.  See  British  Pulpit. 

11 

Railways,  effect  which  these  have  had  on  the  prosperity  of  the  turnpike 
roads,  480-483 

Rankes,  Leopold,  History  of  the  Popes  of  Rome,  227.  See  Roman. 

Raunier,  Professor  Frederic  Von,  Italy  and  the  Italians  by,  164 — ab¬ 
stract  and  character  of,  164-170.  See  Italy. 

/fee CCS, //enr^,  translation  of  De  Tocqueville  on  Democracy  in  America,  1. 
See  Democracy. 

Reformation,  the  preachers  of  that  time  characterized  for  their  effective 
eloquence,  82. 

Roman  Catholic  Church — power  and  antiquity  of,  227  and  232 — pro¬ 
gress  of  knowledge  not  necessarily  fatal  to,  228 — natural  theology  is 
not  a  progressive  science,  229-232 — first  insurrection  against  its  au¬ 
thority — the  Albigensian  heresy,  232-234 — second  effort  to  throw  off 
its  domination — the  great  schism  of  the  West,  234-235 — reform  of  the 
church — council  of  Constance,  235,  236 — the  third  struggle  for  spi¬ 
ritual  freedom — victory  of  Protestantism  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  236,  237 — power  of  the  church  in  Spain  and  Italy,  237,  238 
— revival  of  religion  in  the  church,  238 — zeal  and  devotion  of  Pope 
Paul  the  IVth.,  239,  240 — order  of  the  Jesuits — their  influence  and 
energy,  240,  241 — Court  of  Rome  before  and  after  this  revival,  241- 
243 — civil  power  used  to  repress  heretical  doctrines,  243 — the  middle 

countries  of  Europe  not  influenced  by  the  revival,  243,  244 _ civil 

power  used  to  suppress  hereUcal  doctrines,  243,  244 — conduct  of  the 
two  parties  for  the  next  two  centuries,  244-247 — policy  of  the  church 
to  enlist  enthusiasm  and  fanaticism  in  her  service,  247-250 — Protestant 
])arty  vanquished,  250  —  future  wars  lost  their  religious  cast  and 
iiecame  the  wars  of  .States,  251 — progress  of  Protestant  nations 
greater  than  those  of  Catholic,  252 — rise  of  infidelity — dangerous 
effect  it  had  on  the  church,  253-257 — fall  of  the  Jesuits,  255 _ regain¬ 

ing  her  influence  in  the  nineteenth  century,  258,  259. 

Royle,  Dr,  on  the  productive  resources  of  India,  340.  See  Colonies. 

Rubens,  Peter  Paul,  his  life  and  genius,  by  Dr  Waagen,  320 — furnishes 
an  excellent  subject  for  critical  enquiry,  320 — his  earlier  years  de¬ 
voted  to  the  study  of  some  of  the  best  masters,  321 — his  biographer 
has  not  analysed  the  mind  of  Rubens,  or  of  the  time  in  which  he 
lived,  323 — sketch  of  his  early  life,  324-326 — distinguished  as  a  di¬ 
plomatist,  327,  328 — death  of,  329 — his  Bacchanalian  designs  painted 
with  singular  felicity,  329 — his  allegorical  style — gallery  of  the  Lux¬ 
emburg,  329  331 — animal  and  landscape  painting,  331 — considered  as 
a  portrait  painter,  331,  332 — as  a  historical  or  religious  painter,  332- 
334 — his  crucifixion  of  Christ  334,  335 — the  descent  from  the  cross, 
335,  336-~raising  the  cross,  336 — criticism  on  his  indulgence  in 
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painting  horrible  subjects,  336,  337 — bis  subjects  chosen  from  the  an¬ 
nals  of  Greece  and  Home  not  happily  done,  337 — genius  of,  338,  339 
— character  of,  iii  private  and  public  life,  339. 

Russia,  policy  of.  towards  Turkey,  531 — treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi, 
532.  See  Turkish  Empire. 

S 

Slave  Trade.  See  Africa. 

Smith,  Adam,  rencontre  between  him  and  Samuel  Johnson,  51,  52. 

South,  Dr,  furnishes,  in  point  of  style,  the  best  specimen  of  British  pul¬ 
pit  eloquence,  82 — specimens,  83,  84. 

iS/tyrttn— avrogance,  cowardice  and  falseness  of  her  government  and  people 
during  the  Peninsular  war.  See  Napier. 

Spanish  (^Ancient)  Ballads,  by  Lockhart,  385 — attractive  form  in  which 
they  are  published,  385 — these  ballads  present  accurate  portraits  of 
life  and  manners,  386-389 — remarkable  fidelity  and  spirit  with  which 
they  are  translated,  389,  408,  and  409  — form  the  best  poetry  of  Spain, 
389 — in  their  antiquity  surpass  all  other  nations,  390-392 — still  re¬ 
mained  entire  under  the  Roman  occupation,  392-394 — effects  of  the 
Teutonic  irruption,  394-396 — Saracenic  invasion  accelerated  the  pro- 
sodiaral  changes  of  the  Teutonic  race,  396-398 — impulse  given  by 
the  Provencal,  398-399 — close  connexion  between  ancient  and  modern 
romance,  399-401 — the  songs  of  the  people  have  every  where  been 
interpolated  and  modernized,  401-404 — want  of  classification  in  the 
earlier  printed  collections,  404 — want  of  melody,  405 — the  historical 
and  chivalrous  ballads,  409-410 — the  early  ballads  descriptive  of  do¬ 
mestic  warfare,  410-415 — their  raciness  effected  by  the  intercourse 
with  Italy,  415 — deterioration  of  the  Spanish  character  and  literature, 
4.15 — Cervantes’  ‘  Don  Quixote’  hastened  the  general  change  for  the 
worse,  416-417 — effects  of  the  Moorish  conquest,  415 — “  Las  Guerras 
de  Granada,"  415,  416. 

Style — observations  on  the  properties  which  belong  to  the  most  effective 
eloquence,  78-88.  See  British  Pulpit. 

Sugar,  protective  duty  on,  most  injurious  to  the  revenue,  429.  See 
Colonies  and  Import  Duties. 

T 

Tattam,  Mr,  valuable  labours  in  biblical  criticism,  144. 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  passage  quoted  to  illustrate  his  style,  85. 

Taylor,  Catherine,  letters  from  Italy  by,  164. 

Theology,  natural,  not  a  progressive  science,  229-232. 

Thiers,  M.,  character  as  a  statesman  of,  543. 

Tocqueville,  Alexis  de,  sur  la  Democratic  en  Amerique,  1 — importance 
of  his  speculations,  1-6.  See  Democracy. 

Turkish  Empire,  extent  of,  529 — success  of  Mehemet  Ali,  530,  531 
— claims  assistance  from  Russia,  531 — treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi,  ef¬ 
fect  of,  532 — internal  condition  of  the  empire,  534,  535 — on  the 
death  of  Sultan  Mahmoud  offered  support  by  the  European  powers, 
535 — policy  of  England  and  France,  537 — of  Russia,  539,  540 — 
General  Sebastiani’s  proposition  to  the  cabinet  of  England,  541 — oft'er 
of  Russia,  542,  543-— proceedings  of  M.  Thiers,  544 — negotiation  of 
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the  powers,  545*549 — llieir  policy  considered,  549-552 — sketcli  of 
thc^yrnceedings  in  Syria,  552-556. 

Turnpike  Roads,  management  of,  in  England,  480.  See  Public  Roads. 

W 

Waagen's  life  and  genius  of  llnhens.  See  Rubens. 

Wellington,  Duke  of;  campaigns  and  conduct  of,  during  the  Peninsular 
war.  See  Napier. 

West  India  Colonies,  claims  of  the.  See  Colonies. 

Whitfield's  sermons  characterized,  77. 

Wilberforce,  William,  correspondence  of — little  information  tube  derived 
from  it,  48,  49 — specimen  of  his  journal,  49-51 — unfortunate  rencontre 
between  Adam  Smith  and  Dr  Johnson,  51,  52 — letter  from  a  Dr 
Coke,  in  which  be  requests  Mr  Wilberforce’s  influence  to  have  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Bishop  of  Calcutta  conferred  on  him,  52-54 — excerpts 
of  letters  from  Dean  Milner,  54-56 — correspondence  with  Jeremy 
Bentham,  56,  57 — and  with  Christophe  (Henry  I.)  King  of  Haiti — 
state  of  that  island,  and  its  institutions  imperfectly  known,  57  — 
account  of  the  death  of  Pitt,  58 — remark  from  the  Rev.  J.  Venn  as  to 
the  choice  of  a  tutor  for  a  young  boy,  58,  59 — letter  from  Lord 
Muncaster  on  the  death  of  one  of  his  children,  59 — correspondence 
with  the  late  Mr  Stephen,  59-64 — letter  of  Lord  Melbourne  on  the 
prosecution  of  Queen  Caroline,  64,  65. 

Wycherley,  William,  dramatic  works  of,  490 — the  characteristics  of  the 
w'l'itings  of  his  period,  are  such  as  would  not  be  allowed  in  the  present 
age;  yet  their  republication  is  justifiable,  490-493 — morality  displayed 
by  the  dramatists  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  .lames  1.,  493,  494 — 
immorality  of  the  writers  after  the  Restoration  caused  by  the  over¬ 
strained  austerity  of  the  Puritans,  494-501 — early  years  of  Wycherley, 
502,  503 — age  at  which  he  wrote  his  plays,  503 — his  intrigue  with  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  50  4,  505 — the  Dutch  war,  505,  506 — success 
which  attended  his  plays,  506 — marriage  with  the  Countess  of  Drogh¬ 
eda.  507— his  embarrassments,  508 — his  intercourse  with  Pope,  509- 
511 — moral  character  of,  511 — criticism  of  his  plays,  512-514. 
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